village. At about two o'clock the trouble began in
earnest. The enemy opened a heavy bombard-
ment on our line lasting more than two hours
without a break. Besides, we were being machine-
gunned uninterruptedly from five tanks, or rather
armoured cars that were being driven up and down
the road, while we had only an armoured train on
the railway track and a rubbishy armoured car
on the high road, which soon had to be withdrawn.
Our two machine-guns dated from the Middle Ages
and did not always function. In spite of all this
it was remarkable how comparatively little damage
was done to our trench by the fire of the enemy.
Far worse was the fact that from sheer nervousness
our men were continually shooting, although no
enemy was yet in sight, except for the armoured cars
which were naturally impervious to rifle-fire.
Furthermore, most of them shot without aiming
correctly and their bullets often hit the ground barely
thirty metres from our line. The consequence was
that towards evening we began to run short of
ammunition and many rifles were out of action. I
tried my best to get them to cease firing, but natur-
ally my voice could not reach farther than a good
hundred metres. Then came the attack. As the
tanks were unable to break through on our sector,
they were diverted at about four o'clock towards
the right of the high road, where they were sue-